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PREFACE. 


N this State of Frailty and Imperfec- 

tion, to err is human; ſo that a Miſ- 
* underſtanding may poſſibly ariſe between 
two Perſons or Parties, while both Sides 
are equally honeſt and innocent. 

And therefore the Author would be far 
** blaming thoſe who have caſt Reflec- 
tions upon, or received unfavourable Im- 
preſſions againſt him; he is ſo far ac- 
quainted with human Nature as to know, 
that ſuch Things will ſometimes unavoid- 


ably happen, among the wiſeſt and beſt of 


Men. But as the Author's Character has 


deen actually blackened, and himſelf 


greatly injured in the Opinion of his 
Friende, by preaching the following Diſ- 
courſes, an Apology is become ablolute- 
ly neceſſary; and upon this Account can- 
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2 mY PREFACE |, 


not be th obe any conſiderate Peron 
to be Les unſeaſonable or impertinent, / 

I have no other View as an Author, at 
this Time, than to do myſelf Juſtice i in 
apologizing to the World, I might have 
attempted it mut ſooner, but was afraid 


of giving Uneaſineſs or creating any freſh 


Diſturbance, and therefore poſtponed it to 
a more fair Opportunity, when it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that Prejudice on 


all Hands is, in a great Meaſure, if not 


entirely, ſubſided; that Men's Paſſions are 
grown calm; and, in a Word, that they 
are better qualified for judging upon ſuch 


a Performance as this with Candour and 


Impartiality. 
When a Miniſter of the Goſpel fully 
believes that there are People engaged in 


wrong Practices and Purſuits, it is, as I ap- 


prehend, his indiſpenſible Daty to let it be 
known, to ſpeak his Sentiments opealy 

and clearly, without Equivocation or any 
mental Reſerve: Should he happen to be 
miſtaken or miſinformed, he, notwith- 
ſtanding that, acts an honeſt and laudable 
Part; a Part, which tho' afterwards con- 


ſcious of his Error, muſt acquit him in the 


Court of his own Conſcience, and will 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly be approved, and, in ſome 
Meaſure applauded, by every judicious and 
worthy Man. 3 | 

I am far from pretending to be infalli- 
ble; perhaps I might, in ſome Repects, be 
impoſed upon or miſtaken ;. but be that as 
it will, I ſhall proceed to vindicate my 
Conduct upon that Occaſion, and offe 
ſomething in my own Defence, = 

Now I think it may very fairly, with- 
out any Breach of Charity, be ſuppoſed 
that there are ſome diſhoneſt People in 
every Branch of Buſineſs; Perſons who 
have not the Fear of God betore their 
Eyes; who pay no Regard to Reaſon, 
Duty, Conſcience, Gratitude or Obedi- 
ence; who will not ſcruple to violate the 
Laws of God and their Country, in Order 
to carry on and promote their own ſecular 
lntereſt and Advantage; and tho' I verily 
believe there was a real Scarcity, yet Iam 
apt to think, Circumſtances conſidered, 
that it was wrought up into an artificial 
one, thro' the crafty Meaſures of the de- 
izning and diſingenuous. 

I am equally ſenſible, however, that o- 
thers might poſſibly ſuffer throꝰ an unjuſt 
Imputation, I know by Experience that 

| when 
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when the Mob and the Rabble get a No- 
tion into their Heads, it is an impractica- 
ble Thing to beat it out. T thou br 
a Fool in a Mortar, amongſt Wheat, with 


a Peſtel, ſays the wiſe Man, yet will wt | 
bis Fooliſhneſs depart from bim. Bat © ſuch 


« Diſcourſes, thro' Miſapplication, may 


_ _ «. poſſibly throw an Aſperſion upon the 


« innocent.“ In Anſwer to which let it 


5 only be conſidered, that the righteous and 


the ungodly are ſo cloſely connected in this 
promiſcuous State of Things, that it 
very often goes well with the wicked 
Account of his Neighbour's Righteouſneſs, 
while the innocent are neceſſarily involved 
with the guilty, and ſuffer greatly thto 
their Folly and Imprudence. I apprehend 
it will not hold good as a Maxim in Law-- 
That the guilty muſt always paſs with 
Impunity, where the innocent are, in any 
Degree, liable to be affected by the Con- 
ſequence. „ 

It has indeed, thro' ſome Miſtake or 
other, been falſly ſuggeſted that theſe 
Diſcourſes were compoſed in Favour of the 
Weavers, and that they were levelled #- 
gainſt the Gentlemen concerned in the 


Manc beſter Manufacture. In Anſwer 5 
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this, I ſhall only ſay, that the former was 


compoſed long before thoſe Differerices 


happened and was preached, as I find, on 


June 12th, 1757 ; the latter was indeed 
compoſed, and preached after that Affair 
commenced, but the bare Reading of it 
will be ſufficient to convince the Publick, 
that the Author never intended to inter- 
fere with, or meddle in, any ſuchMatters, 

On the other Hand in this Diſcourſe, 


under the ſecond Propofition, I enquired 


into the various Ways and Methods in 
which Men of all Profeſſions might exer- 
ciſe Compaſion and Charity towards the 
miſerable and diſtreſſed, and hence, with 
a View to the publick Infirmary, took Oc- 
caſion to pay a Compliment to the Gen- 
tlemen in and about Manchefter, for their 
Generofity and Benevolence. A ſtrange 
Piece of Inconſiſtency indeed! that I ſhould 
repreſent them as oppreſſing the Labourer 
and reproaching their Maker, and then 
immediately rank them among the Num- 
ber of thoſe who honoured him, by ſhew- 


ing Mercy to the Poor, and ſupport the 


Argument by an Inſtance which would ngt 
fail to be applied by the Congregation as 


But 
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But it has been further objected, that 
_« I inveigh'd chiefly againſt the rich.“ 
Did ever any Miniſter, upon the ſame 

Subject, do otherwiſe ? The ſacred Writers, 
when they touch upon this Vice, take the 
very fame Method: It is a natural Infe- 
rence ; for Oppreſſion always | implies 
Power and Authority of one Kind or other, 
We ſeldom hear of a poor and indigent 

Oppreflor, his Circumſtances placing him 


- below the Practice of it, ſo that this Part 


of the Charge is as neceſlary as it is true, 
and in fact a Circumſtance that could not 
poſſibly be avoided. 

My Sentiments, in Relation to Gas 
Particulars, may, in all Probability, -dif- 
fer from the Sentiments of others : AMan's 


Faith or Opinion is not in his own Power, 


and therefore he cannot believe or diſbe- 
lie ve otherwiſe than upon Evidence; but 
I hope I ſhall always lie open to Convic- 
tion, ſhall never think worſe of any Man 
for a mere Difference in Sentiment, ſhall 
never upon that Score account any 
honeſt Man as an Enemy, but eſteem him 
as a Brother, and claim the ſame Allow- 


- ance from him in this Point which 1 am 


ready to grant him upon all Occaſions. - 


To 
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| To take up Opinions upon Truſt ; to 


think as my Neighbour thinks, or to be- 


lieve by. an implicit Faith, is however ex- 


tremely wrong and unwarrantable, I am 
not infallible, but then J am not for ſub- 
mitting to the Infallibility of others ; per- 
haps I may not ſee fo clearly as they do, 
but then I have the Satisfaction to think, 
that I ſee with my own Eyes, truſt to my 


own Judgment, and have examined for 
myſelf, But it has been urged that 
« theſe Diſcourſes had aTendency to irri- 


e tate, inflame and raiſe the Paſſions of 
* the People.” To which give me leave 
to reply, that I was not preaching to the 
Mob, but to a ſmall, ſerious, well-diſpoſed 
Congregation, in an obſcure Place ; and 
| have good Reaſon to believe that my 
Sermons had no ſuch extenſive Influence; 
but ſuppoſing they had produced any 
bad Effects, it muſt have happened 


thro? their being perverted and miſapply'd, 
and the Abuſe of any Thing is no good 


Argument again{ the Uſe of it. 
It is evident that the Bulk of the Nation, 
and even Perfons of Rank and Character 


_ entertained the ſame Sentiments that I did. 


A Time of real Scarcity is the only 
B | Seaſon 


The PREFACE, 
Seaſon for Men engaged in that Branch of 
Buſineſs, and of corrupt Principles, to ex- 
ert themſelves; a Time of Plenty affords 

no ſuch Opportunity, and it 1s really for 
the ſecular Intereſt of ſuch Dealers 
that Corn ſhould bear a confidera- 
ble Price. The Diſpute is not whether 
there are any honeſt Men of that Profeſſi- 
on (I hope in Charity there are Numbers) 
but the Queſtion is, whether there are 
none otherwiſe minded ?---The Cornfac- 
tors, &c, we may ſuppoſe, are not ſuch a 
righteous Set of People, as to have no Un- 
righteouſneſs among them; for when they 
have People at a Pinch, ſome of them, 
] apprehend, will ſqueeze and ſcrew up 
their Neighbours, as is common among 
unfair Dealers in every other Profeſſion, 
The trading Part of the Gentlemen in 
and about Mancheſter, employed the poor 
labouring People in thoſe difficult Times; 
and I really believe many of them to their 
own Diſadvantage; how theſe Diſcourſes 
could be ſo miſconſtrned is to me a Myl- 
tery; but Nemo Omnibus Horis ſapit. 
But is has been afferted, that «a Com- 
bination in Regard to the Corn Trade was 
impraQicable.”---I muſt confeſs it does not 


appear 
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appear ſo to me, We have ſeen, by Expe- 
ence, Combinations carried on among 
large Bodies of Men in various Branches : 
A Combination of even Five or Ten 
Thouſand does not appear impoſſible z but 


be that as it will, I can't help thinking, 


that a few rich Farmers, or large Dealers, 
without any Combination or Confederacy 
at all, might, by uſing ſome ſelfiſh Arts, in 
a Time of real Scarcity, enhance the Price, 
and make what was dear before ſtil] dearer. 
If this be an impracticable Thing, at leaſt 


in particular Places, thoſe ingenious Men 


who have ſo often wrote againſt withold- 

ing Corn in a Time of Scarcity, muſt be 
fighting againſt their own Shadows, beat- 
ing the Air, and oppoſing a Figment of 


their own Creation, If Men of an eſta- 


bliſhed Reputation have ſo widely erred 
from the Truth, and been involved in ſuch 
palpable Miſtakes ; a private Miniſter, in 


an obſcure Part of the Country, may cer- 


tainly be pardoned, tho' he has (in good 


Company and with an upright Intention) 
| Imbibed the ſame chimerical Deluſion. 


I have indeed read a {mall Treatiſe upon 
the Corn Trade, and Corn Laws, the 
chief Deſign of which is, as I apprehend, to 

| B 2 prove 
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prove what nobody denies ; however the 


Author is ſo generous as to acknowledge that 
the Cornfactors, &c, are not ſuch an equi- 
table Ser of People but that they will get 
what they can for their Trouble, Q. E. D. 

In Places at a Diſtance, I have been told 
that Flour was dear but good; in Man- 
cheſter it was generally allow'd there was 
both good and bad; be that as it will, I 
have ſeen Meal or Flour in the Country, 
adulterated beyond all Deſcription ; for 
Indeed 1 can ſcarce tell what it was, only 


I was told it was intended to be Bread for 


the poor; nor did I ſee it in any poor 
Perſon's Hands, who might be judged 
partial, but in the Hands of thoſe 
who were diſintereſted, and who, I 
apprehend, ſifted Matters to the Bottom -- 
Our Superiors, no Doubt, were convinced 
of the Nece ſſity of ſuch a Law when they 
paſſed an Act againſt adulterating Meal and 


Flour ; it was therefore Time to put a 


Stop to ſuch ſcandalous Proceedings; nor 
was any Per ſon to blame, at that or any 
other Seaſon, for uttering theſe ſad Truths. 

If the better ſort of People in Mancheſter 
were uſed in a different Manner, as might 


poſſibly be the Caſe, that could be no 1 * 
: | OE „ 
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ſon for imoking that the poor Country 
People were not oppreſſed in this particular. 
I thought them oppreſſed ; I ſpoke my 
Sentiments freely, and am ſorry if I have 
made any Man my Enemy by only telling 
him what I took to be the Truth, 
The following Diſcourſes are publiſhed 
under a great and manifeſt Diſadvantage, 
as they were not originally deſigned for 
the Preſs, and conſequently not penned 
with ſuch Accuracy as they ought to 
have been ; and as Circumſtances require 
that they ſhould be ſent into the World 
wich no material Alteration, the Reader 
it is hoped will make ſuitable Allowances. 


Prov. 


Prov. xxix, 7, The righteous confidereth 
the Cauſe of the Poor, but the wicked 
regardeth not to know it, 


"I O do as you would be done unto 
was the Advice of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and was long before likewiſe the 
Doctrine of the wiſe King Solomon; and 
if this Rule was carefully obſerved, it 
would reaify many Particulars in civil 
Life, and put Things upon a different 
Footing to what they generally are ; for 


it is owing to the Want of this, that 


Kingdoms, Cities and private Societies are 
often unhinged, and every Thing appears 
in wild Diſorder and Confuſion; for 
wherever it happens that Perſons inveſted 
with Power exert it in a Manifeſtation of 
theit Authority, rather than in doing Juſ- 
tice and ſhewing Mercy to Mankind, they 
forfeit the good Opinion of the wiſe and 
virtuous and acquire the Character of 
wicked and ungodly Men, It is a vain 

$1; Jr*2omation 


ITY 


10 in any Man, let "0 be who 
he will, to:think that Riches and Splendor 
and Power and Authority, abſtractedly 


conſidered, will form the Character, and 


fill up the Station and Office of a great and 
uſeful Man. And yet we ſee many in the 
World who are accounted Gentlemen, 
whoſe very Tempers and Diſpoſitions are 
inconſiſtent with that Denomination ; their 
Manners a Contradiction to the Title, and 
who inſtead of being polite and friendly are 
Perſons of the moſt boiſterous, haughty, 
domineering and imperious Behaviour --- 
Whereas the Man of true Honour, 1s one 
who ſtudies the good of his Country, who 
endeavours rightly to underſtand the 


Cauſe of every Man (both rich and poor) 


and in an impartial Manner redreſſes all 
Grievances to the utmoſt of his Power ; 

who ſtriv:s to promote univerſal Good, 
and if poſſible makes all around him chear- 
and happy. 

To repell Force by Force, is not ale 
ways the moſt eligible Scheme ; for our 
Saviour has poſitively commanded us to 
overcome Evil with Good; that 1s, to 
overcome ill Uſage by attempting the Good 


of the Aggreſlor. To countenance 2 2 
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Man in his Cauſe, merely 1 upon 


(mw). 


Account 
of his Poverty, is expreſly Forbidden in 
the ſacred Writings, to regard his 
Cauſe; ſo far as it is founded upon Truth - 
and Reaſon, is what we are frequently ex- 
horted to by the wife Man. 

In diſcourſing from theſs Words I ſhall 
endzavour, Firſt of all, point out the 
Character of a righteous Man, fo far as it 


is implied in the Text; and 


II. The great F olly and Wickedneſs | 


of thoſe who act contrary to the Law of 


Nature and the Dictates of Humanity; 


and ſhall then cloſe the Subject with a fui- 


table Application. | 
I am firſt of all to point out the Cha- 
racter of a righteous Man ſo far as is im- 


plied in the Text.---Now a righteous Man 


endeavours to do that which is lawful and 
right, This is his eſſential Characteriſtick. 


So far as he degenerates from this Princi- 


ple he degenerates from himſelf. He looks 
upon it as his indiſpenſible Duty to do 
Juſtice and Judgment” between Man and 
Man, in all Matters where he has any Con- 
cern ; For Inſtance---If a righteous Man 
be engaged in Trade, r in that 
Branch of it which chiefly concerns the 
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poor, he then pays a particular Regard that 


he be not guilty of Extortion or Oppreſſi- 
on; to be y of theſe would he to 
tranſgreſs the Lins of God'and his Coun- 
try, and therefore he looks upon this Prac- 


the Blood & the F atherleſs and Widows, 


and of thoſe who have none to help them; 


he has more Humanity than to build 
upon the Ruins of his' Neighbour ; 


and tho' it may perhaps be in his Power 
to be oppreſſive yet he does as he would 


willingly be done unto, places himſelf in 
the Circumſtances of thoſe whoſe Circum- 
ſtances he really pities, and not only does 
this himſelf but blames the contrary Prac- 
tice as inhuman and barbarous. Again; 

If the righteous Man be a Perſon in 
Authority The People rejoice : He endea- 
vous to put the good Laws of his Country 
into Execution, ſecures the fair Trader, is 
a Terror to evil Doers, but a Protector of 
thoſe who do well; he ſuppreſſes all un- 
fair Methods 4 Acting to the utmoſt of 


his Power, takes Care, as ſar 35 


poſſible, that E. poor ſhall be fatisfied 
with Bread, He does not threaten the 


Terrors of War and Impriſonment againſt 
thoſe 


(19) 


thoſe who are already ſufficicatly opprefled 
with Hunger, but contrives Methods to 
regulate Diſorders by putting a Stop to 
thoſe exorbitant Abuſes which are the 


Cauſe of them: This is the pious, the | 


righteous, the good and valuable'Man and 


Chriſtian z and while ſcornful! en bring p 


a City into a Snare, as Solomon has 
juſtly obſerved, ſuch Men as theſe, to 
make up the latter Part of his Obſervation, 
are oftentimes a Means of turning away 
wn. and Wrath, But further. 
a righteous Man acts in any publick 
: Character whether he be a Miniſter of 
State or a Miniſter of the Goſpel, he lends 
his Voice for the publick Good; the for- 
mer has a more immediate reſpect to 7 
Body, and the latter to the Soul. 
righteous Man endeavous to promote - | 
Tranquility and Happineſs of Mankind 
both in Time and to Eternity; he looks 
down with contempt upon the little Cen- 
ſures that may poſſibly be made upon his 
Proceedings, and values Truth and a good 
Conſgience more than the vain. Applauſes 
of the giddy and unthinking Multitude. 


The honeſt Stateſman ſtrives with Nr 


ſure to make up all Deficiences in thoſe 
CEE TY - Laws 
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Laws, which are either evaded by the vi- 
cious, perverted by the ill-deſigning, or 
which do not reach 
Degree of Wickedneſs that is perpetrated 
by the prophane and impious. As for the 
Divine, 15 he be an honeſt Man, he makes 
Scripture and Reaſon, Truth and human 
Nature, to the beſt of his Knowledge, the 
Standards of his Doctrine, and appeals to 


Confcience when he thinks any of them 


invaded, - This he does for the Benefit of 
Society, and for the univerſal der Coe 


Mankind both here and hereafter ; for 
whether they will hear or whether they 


will forbear he hat then delivered ba | 


Soul; and the Sinner muſt take the Con- 
ſequence of his Impiety upon his own 
Head. N 

The righteous Man conſiders the Cauſe 
of the poor in a Variety of Inſtances: If 
he himſelf be rich, perhaps thoſe Riches 
were the Acquiſitions of his Anceſtors, 


and he conſiders that other Men might 


have been born to Poſſeſſions as well as 


himſelf, and that he might have been born 


to Poverty as well as his Neighbour that 
there is therefore no intrinfick Difference 


upon — are him and them; 


that 


to that ſuperlative 


(21) 
that all Men ate made of one Blood and 
of like Paſſions one with another; that 
Hunger and Cold are Qualities which ſooner. 
or later have the ſame Effects upon all; 
that in this reſpect all Men are equal, and 
ſhould therefore he of a ſympathizing 
Temper and Diſpoſition ot Mina. 

But provided the Riches of the cighteous 
Man are his own Acquiſitions ; ſuppoſing 


he has amaſſed conſiderable Sums, and got 


great Poſſeſſions by a frugal Induſtry, Mill 
he conſiders, that notwithſtanding this he 
may ſtill become poor; if he be in Trade, 
his Ships may be wrecked upon the tem- 


deſtroyed by ſome accidental Fire-—his 
Servants may embezzle his Goods, or 
Chapmen may fail in his Debt thro' Loſſes, 
Luxury, or Intemperance; by theſe and 
the like Means, tho' in flouriſhing Cir- 
cumſtances at preſent, he may be reduced 
to a Piece of Bread, and forced to take 
Nhelter in ſome friendly Hoſpital ; and 
here fore conſidering theſeContingences he 
mikes to himſelf a Friend of the Mam- 
mon of Unrighteouſneſs, lays up a good 
Foundation for the Time to come; that 
When he fails here he may have ſolid Sa- 

We Fosfaction 


peſtuous Ocean; his Warehouſes may be 


(22) 


tisfaction in his own Breaſt, and at laſt be 
received into everlaſting Habitations. But 
 Suppoſing a Perſon be in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances as render it impoſſible to imagine 
that he will ever come to Poverty, till a 
righteous Man in thoſe Circumſtances con- 


ſidereth that tho' he ſhould never be poor, 
he may, notwithſtanding that, be very 
miſerable, may poſſibly be afflited with 
ſome Diſtemper which may hinder him 
from taking his neceſſary Food with Plea- 
ſure, or even from taking it at all; that 
Health and long Life are Articles which 
cannot be purchaſed with Money, and 
that tho he be very rich, he may at the 
ſame Time be very wretched ; theſe Con- 
ſiderations make him very compaſſionate, 
with, Regard to the poor; for tho' he has 
not experienced what it is to be pinched 
with Hunger and Want, yet he knows, 
like the blind Man who judged of Colours, 
that Affliction and Miſery are convertible 
Terms, and therefore is inclined to deal 
tenderly with thoſe, who to all outward 
Appearance, are ſufficiently depreſſed. To 
add Sorrow to Grief, is a Thing which 
he accounts barbarous, and condemns the 
Practice as a Piece of Inhumanity. 
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The righteous Man does not paſs over 
the Canſe of the poor ſuperficially, and 


anſwer their Complaints as Pharoah's 


Taſkmaſters did the Children of Iſrael, 


but confidereth the Thing thoroughly in 
all Shapes and Inſtances ; he knows that 


it is impoſſible to makeBrick without pro- 


per Materials, and that when the 

are ſcrewed up to the higheſt Pitch of La- 
bour, beyond which it is impoſſible to 
exceed, they muſt then, without ſome 
timely Deliverance, fall a Sacrifice to 


wicked and unreaſonable Men; ina Word 


the Righteous Man is merciful even unto 


lit Bea, but the tender Mercies of the 


wicked are cruel, 
The conſtant Doctrine of our. - Tots was 


Mildneſs and Benevolence, Compaſſion, 


Candour and good Nature: Love your E- 
nemies ſays he (and much more then your 


fellow Creatures, who are not your Ene- 
mies) ® and do good and lend, hoping for 
nothing again, and your Reward ſhall be 


great, and you ſhall be the Children of the 
bigbeſt, for be is kind to the Unthankful, 


and to the Evil, be ye tberefore merciful, 
as your Father alſo is merciful, Judge not 


" A" 35- 36. 37. 38. 
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ye ſhall not be judged ; condemn not and 


ye wn not be condemned; forgive and ye 


| Fall be forgiven ; give ond it Jall be given 

unto you ; good Meaſure, preſſed down and 
ſhaken together, and running over ſhall Men 
give into your Bojom, for with the ſame 
Meaſure that ye mete withall, it ſhall be 
meaſured to you again. Wo be to thoſe 
then, who amaſs Riches by grinding the 


Face of the poor, ® for there is aGenerati- | 


on of Men, ſays Agur, whoſe Teeth are as 
Swords, and their Jau Teeth as Knives, 
to devour the poor from off the Earth, and 
the Needy 8 among Men. 

Which leads me to the ſecond Thing 
propoſed and that is to ſhew the great 
Folly and Wickedneſs of thoſe, who a0 
contrary to the Law of Nature and the 
Dictates of Humanity. 

I have already ſhewn bow the righteous 
Man conſidereth the Cauſe of the poor, 
but the wicked, ſays the wiſe Man, does 
'Not to 
Man does not defire to know or be in- 


formed, becauſe he has no Concern about 


| his poor Neighbour : All his Thoughts 
center in himſelf, and _ Mind is intent 


| _ ® Prov, 30. 14. 


kpow it ; that is, a wicked 
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upon heaping up an n Fund of 
Wealth. A Man of this Character, in 
Oppoſition to the former, who is covetous 
in the worſt Senſe of the Word, is gene- 
rally ſpeaking not content with immoderate. 
Gain ; no, he makes it his Buſineſs and 
Pleaſure to ſcrew' up poor People to the 
higheft Pitch of Exorbitancy; his Demands | 
are not ſatisfied with bare Oppreſſion, but 
he runs up Extortion into the ſuperlative 
Degree; his Conduct muſt however be 
very imprudent ; for even a wicked Man 
if he regards his own Intereſt, tho' he has 
no Reſpect either to God or his Neigh- 
dbour, will confine his Extortion to certain 
Limits; becauſe if he exceeds theſe he 
may know very well, that it is impraQti- 
cable for the poor to comply with his De- 
mands, and in Conſequence of this, that a 
Revolution of one Kind or other, not 
at all to his Advantage muſt of Neceſlity 
enſue, ſo that it is impolitick in him to be. 
overmuch wicked, for hereby, as the wiſc 
Man obſerves, he is in Danger of bringing 
himſelf to an untimely End. Eccle/. 7. 17. 
Be not overmuch wicked, that is, be not 
wicked to an Extreme, neither be thou 
/ why ſhould _ die before thyTime. 
It 
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It is fooliſh as well as impious, to run to 
very great Lengths in Vice and Wickedneſs, 
for there is a certain Standard in Vice, as 
well as in other ſublunary Things, which 
if a Man exceeds, he not only draws the 
_ Reſentment of the wiſe and virtuous upon 

his own Head, but likewiſe the Curſes 
even of the profligate and abandoned, 

Virtve is an eſſential Cement to Society, 
and without ſome Degree of Virtue, it is 
impoſſible for the worſt Societies in the 
World to ſubſiſt ; ſo that a Gang of Rob- 
bers are obliged, in ſome Degree, to make 
a mechanical Uſe of moral Virtue ; for 
tho' they are at War with Mankind, yet 
a Sort of Juſtice, Honeſty, Truth, Com- 
paſſion and Sincerity ſubſiſt among them- 
ſelves; if any one of the Fraternity injures 
another, and acts to the Detriment and 
Diſadvantage of the reſt, he is univerſally 
. blamed by them and branded for it; fo 
that tho' a Man be even a Rogue by Pro- 
feſſion, it is notwithſtanding that very 
fooliſh in him, while he continues to be ſo, 
to tranſgreſs the Limits of that Friendſhip, 
and thoſe narrow, contracted Rules of Hoſ- 
pitality; to exceed the common Standard 
of Impiety expoſes a Man to the Indigna- 

5 | tion 
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tion of his fellow Creatures, and ſtands 
cloſely connected with temporal Deſtruc- 
tion, 
Thus have I ſhewn that it is F ol in 
ny Man to counteract the Law of Nature 
and the Dictates of Humanity: Such a 
Perſon, as he ſets himſelf in Oppoſition to 
Mankind, has Reaſon to expect that he 
will be looked upon as their common E 
nemy, and that Mankind will ſet them- 
ſelves in Oppoſition to him, Honeſty, 
upon the whole, is the beſt Policy, and 
thoſe whoſe Practices are barbarous and 
inhuman, or in other Words villainous 
and unjuſt, act a very unteaſonable, and 
conſequently a very unwiſe and fooliſh 
Part, They do as they would not be done 
unto, and ſo make void the Laws of God 
and the Doctrines of the Goſpel. Beſides 
---If a Man uſes others ill, he effectually 
ſtops his own Mouth againſt complaining 
of ill Uſage from his Neighbour ; for 
_ thoſe who in this Reſpect tranſgreſs the 
Law of Nature, and the Dictates of Hu- 
manity, may jultly be ranked among the 
worſt of Men: They tender themſelves 
odious both to good and bad, and ſuch a 
Behaviour is ſo far from prudent, that 
D 2 a 
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a Man, as I obſerved before, fooliſhly and 
often, by this Means, claſhes with his 


own temporal Advantage, and effectually 


ruins himſelf. Schemes of Vice are fo in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, that they fre- 
quently crumble to Pieces, and expoſe the 
Vicious to Infamy and Want. Juſtice, 
Equity, Mercy, Truth and Sincerity pro- 
- mote the common Intereſt, and tho” In- 
dividuals may flouriſh for a while upon 
their Vices, yet they are generally “ cut 
down like the Graſs, their career is ſtopped, 
and they wither as the green Herb. Some- 
times indeed + the wicked may do Evil an 
hundred Times, and his Days be prolonged; 
that is, all things may come alike to all; 
the wicked may proſper as tho* he was 
righteous ; yet with Regard to his Portion 
in a future State of Exiſtence, he is unde- 
niably acting with the moſt conſummate 
Folly, Madneſs, and Indiſcretion. 
Again; The Man deſtitute of Humani- 
ty, who has diveſted himſelf of all natural 
Affection, is no better than a Beaſt, The 
Oppreſſor is not at all ſuperior in his Prac- 
tices, but much worſe than the Horſe and 
Mule which have no Underſtanding. The 


„ Pſalms xxxvil, 2, + Ecclel. viii. 12. 
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Man who pays no Regard to the Pablick 


who has no Compaſſion for the poor, and 

for ſuch as are in Diſtreſs, is an uſeleſs 
Member of Society; ſuch a Perſon ſhould 
cither confine himſelf to a Monaſtery, or 
baniſh himſelf into the private Receſſes of 


ſome deſolate Ifland---For what Buſinefs 


has any Man in the converfible World 
who is reſolved to do no good in it, but 
only eat and drink and die when he can 
live no longer. The Benefits reſulting 
from Society are innumerable, while the 


Life of a Hermit is attended with a 


Thouſand Infelicities ; but a Perſon of the 
Character I have juſt now mentioned, 'as 
he preys upon the Publick, and is an En- 
cumbrance to Society, can put in no pro- 
per claim to the Advantages _ from 
2 ſocial Intercourſe, and therefore deſerves 
to be ſubjected to thoſe Inconveniences, 


and to be made as miſerable as he would 
willingly render the Lives of othets 


wretched and uncomfortable. In a Word, 


when a Man counteracts the Law of Na- 
ture and diſobeys the Dictates of Humanity, 
when he puts off the Man and Chriſtian 
and puts on the Brute and Savage, he is 
then * of — any 1 ga 
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neſs that lies in his Way, tho” ever ſo ini- 
__ and unjuſt, To inſtance in Trat- 

ck and Merchandiſe : I believe it will be 
readily allowed--- «** That the true Intent 
% and Meaning of Commerce is general 
Advantage and publick Good. Trade 
e 1s not deſigned to make one Man rich 
* at the Prejudice of many: It is deſigned 
© to ſpread Friendſhip and good Corre- 
s ſpondence; to carry Convenience to every 
© Quarter, and furniſh our Wants upon 
« a reaſonable Exchange. Now theſe 
« Ends are beſt ſecured by keeping Buſi- 
« neſs in a great many Hands. To draw 
te this Stream into a private Channel,” as 
an ingenious Author has obſerved, * is to 
*« be an ill Commonwealth's Man, Tis 
* to baulk the publick Intereſt ; 'tis to 
% diflerve the Society to which as Mem- 
„ bers we are bound to be true. When 
« the Things engroſſed are Proviſions,” 
ſays he, for he was then ſpeaking a- 
gainſt this Kind of Inhumanity, tis com- 


% monly a great Hardſhip upon the poor. 


Thus the Neceſſaries of Life are hung 
* ſo high that a little Stature cannot reach 
„ them; for which Reaſon there's a la- 
% mentable Diſproportion between the 


Purſe 
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« Purſe and Stomach of a great many Peo- 
« ple; now what unnatural Injuſtice is it for 
« a Man to fetch his Plenty from his Neigh- 
« bour's Want, to thrive by Oppreſſion 
« and grow great by ſtarving the Needy ? 
« ® Solomon has told us how ſuch a Man 
« will be beloved. He that witholdeth 
« Corn, that is, he that hoards it up to 
« ſell it dearer, the People ſhall curſe bim; 
© and we have Reaſon to believe that he 
« who does ſo in a Time of Scarcity will 
e have God's Curſe too + Tis a moſt 
monſtrous Abuſe upon Mankind, that a 
few ſhould engroſs the Supports of Life, 
and advance to overgrown Fortunes, while 
Multitudes of others, much honeſter than 
themſelves, are pining for Want of proper 
and neceſſary Suſtenance. Perſons of this 
Character, or any who eſpouſe their Cauſe, 
are ſo far from being righteous, that they 
ſtand chargeable with the moſt conſum- 
mate Wickedneſs and Cruelty. All illegal 
Proceedings no doubt ought to be ſup- 
preſſed, and the moſt effectual Method of 
doing this, I humbly apprehend, is by 
enquiring into the Grounds of popular 
Complaint, by redreſſing Injuries and put- 
® Prove Xi, 26, + Collier“ Eſſeys. ; 
| „ 
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- ting an immediate Stop, ihe. as poſſible 
to alt violent Meaſures in an impartial 
Manner and without Reſpect of Perſons. 
To brandiſh the Sword of Oppreſſion, 
with a View only to filence and terrify 
che Poor and Needy under any reaſonable 
Grievance, | withont having Recourſe to 
the before-mentioned Expedients, would 
be extremely wrong. For thus fays the 
wiſe ot Wings a the Poor becauſe he 
#8 poor, neit eſs the Aflicted in the 
Gate, | for | tbe Lal wilt pr on Cauſe, 
end ſpoil the Soul of thoſe that ſpoiled them, 
It is very certain that + Oppreſſion maketh 
ie Man: mad, cauſes him to do Things 
which he would otherwiſe not do ; and 
therefore to prevent ſuch — 
re has thought proper to e- 
nact ſeveral wholeſome Laws, which it is 
Freat wy ny not enn pot into Exc- 


cution : 
Wbich . to cloſe the Subject 
with's ſoitable * 


And give me Leave in the firſt Place to 
addreſs'myſelf to the righteous, to thoſe 
"who" confider the Cauſe of the poor, and 
permit me to obſerve that many Paſſages of 
| 3 r. . 22, 7 Ecclel, vii. 7. 
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Scripture. are drecly calculated for your 


Comfort and Encouragememt; a Repeti» 
tion of them would be both tedious aud in- 


proper; but you may conſult them ab- 
long in the ſacred Writings for your private 
Edification, and may 7 *Pply them with:Sa-. 


tisfaction to A well- eircum. 
ſtanced Charity 1s a — — Thing: An in- 
diſcriminate one may indeed evidence an 
honeſt, well-meaning Diſpoſiti 
it manifeſts at the ſame Time à weak and 
inattentive Mind. The Magiſtrate who 
makes it his Buſineſs to redreſs Grievances, 
acts a commendable Patt, und will have 


likewiſe the ſincere Thanks and/Eulogies 
of the wiſe and vittuous, the. confiderate 


and thinking Part of Mankind and in- 
deed all wiſe and good Governors deſite 


the Hearts and Affections of the People, 
much rather than a mere outward Shew 


but then 


not only the Bleſſing of the Poor, butt 


So 


of Authority and Power, which can pro- 


duce nothing but a flaviſh and hateful 
Awe, that may bly: ane Time or 


other terminate in Miſchief: and Conſu- 


ſion: To rule well, and to be beloved by 


wiſe and good Men, is the fincere and | 
earneſt Deſire of every underſtanding/and 


2 


tue of ſuch a Magiſtrate, frequently breaks 
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good Governor, whether ſupreme or ſub- 
ordinate ; and the Happineſs ariſing from 
a filial affeAionate Obedience, yields abun- 
dantly more n- Senſations than 
thoſe that ariſe from Terror and a laviſh 
Dependance: And though the beſt of 
Magiſtrates may ſometimes be abuſed by 
the worſt of Men, yet the Compoſure 


that reſults from a good Conſcience makes 
ample Amends, and the reſplendent Vir- 


out like the Sun from an Eclipſe, or from 
under the Shadow of a dark Cloud, and 
ſhines with its former Glory, while the 
Cloud of Aſperſion vaniſhes, Defamation 
is buried in Oblivion; and while the Name 
ef the Wicked fhall rot, the Memory of the 


Juſt (hall be bleſſed, and he ſhall be bad in 


_ everlaſiing Remembrance, But as I have 


not the Honour to ſpeak before Men 


of the before- mentioned Character, I 


mention it in a curſory Way, and ſhall 
only add, that if a rich Man denies doing 
me Juſtice, either through Careleſſneſs, 


| Ignorance or Diſhoneſty, tis ſmall Conſo- 
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lation to be told, that the Gentleman is 
worth Fiſty Thouſand Pounds. A ſteady 


Adhetence to Juſtice and judgment be- 
4 8 | tween 


* ; 
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tween Man and Man, can alone produce 
agreeable Ideas with Regard to any Perſon 
in the Opinion of the Judicious; and 
therefore let every Man conſider likewiſe, 
that as Piety and Virtue recommend thoſe 
who are in public Stations to the Love 
and Eſteem of every wiſe and worthy 
Man, ſo they will not fail of recommend- 
ing private Perſons, according to their re- 
ſpective Capacities, to the ſame Favour 
in the Eyes of the Diſcerning. If a rich 
Man makes it his Buſineſs to promote and 


encourage thoſe poor People, who are ho- _ 


neſt and induſtrious, and to diſcountenance 
the lazy and indolent, he then acts the 
Part of a religious and honourable Man. 


The Man of Fortune, who calculates all 
| his Schemes with a publick Spirit, who 
regards the meaneft of his Fellow-Crea- 


tures, and ſtrives to make his Charity as 
extenſive as poſſible, who by a ſingle Ac- 
tion promotes a double Good, and renders 
himſelf uſeful in the World; a Protector 
of Virtue, a Scourge to Vice, and a Re- 
fuge for Diſtreſs; ſuch a one is truly rich 
in good Works, lays up a good Foundation 


for the Time to come, and may reaſon- 


ably expeR to lay hold on eternal Life, 
h = . But 
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But on the other Hand, how. dread- 
ful is the Proſpect of a rapacious Miſer, 


who lives for himſelf, and not only ſo, 
but for no Body beſides ; a Glutton may 


poſſibly feed the Poor with ſome Crumbs 


or Fragments from his luxurious Table, 
but the avaritious Self- ſeeker pays no more 
Regard to his Fellow- Creatures than to 


his Fellow Brutes, if ſo much. All is 


centered in Self, and the Virtues of Be- 
nevolence and Charity are Articles to 


which he is an entire Stranger, He diſ- 


regards the Cauſe of. the Poor, and for. 
gets that they have animal Appetites in 


common, with himſeif. He has Oppor- 


tunity to know and become. acquainted 
with the Difficulties under which others 
labour, and yet wilfully ſhuts his Eyes, 
turns his Back, and is reſolved: to be ig- 
norant of their deplorable Condition. He 
has his Wants ſupplied, and therefore con- 
cludes eaſily with Regard to his Neigh- 
bours; he is above taking Notice of their 
Diſtreſs, and in ſhort gives himſelf no 
Trouble, about, what becomes of them. 


A Man of ſuch. griping Principles ren- 


ders himſelf | contemptible to the worthy 
Part of Mankind; he has. many Ene- 
TH | mies, 
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mies, and his Company, through his ex- 
treme Selfiſhneſs, becomes diſagreeable e- 
ven to his beſt Friends; the Name of the 
Wicked, as Solomon has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, ſhall rot with his Carcaſe, while 
the Memory of the Juſt is bleſſed in his 
Life- Time, and after his Death ſhall be 
held ſacred and venerable. 

We find both in Scripture and profane 
Hiſtory, that the Poor in all Ages were 
oppreſſed by Extortioners; that it was 
common for unreaſonable Men to make a 
Hand of them ; that a State of Poverty 
was deſpiſed, and thoſe wbo were placed 
in it often inſulted by Perſons of Afflu- 
ence, Juvenal, the Poet, obſerved in his 
Time, that Poverty was a great Unhappi- 
neſs and a great Hardſhip, becauſe, ſays he, 
e it renders Men ridiculous,” which was 
correſpondent to . Solomon's Opinion z and 
it is obſervable, that wiſe Men in all Ages, 
and of all Nations, have generally enter- 
tained the ſame Sentiments,--- There was 
a little City, ſays he, and few Men within 
it, and there came a great King againſ} it, 
| ad befieged it, and built great Hulwar bs 
againſt it. Now there wat found in it 4 
poor wije Man, and he by bis Wiſdom deli- 

vered 
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vered the Ci ty ; yet no Man remembered 


that ſame poor Man; then, faid he, Wife 
dom is better than $ trength ; nevertheleſs 
the poor Man's Wiſdom is 22 and bis 
Words are not heard *. 

tences of a poor Man paſs unobſerved, 
while the very ſame Sentences uttered 
from a rich Man's Mouth command uni- 
verſal Regard, People in general give 
greater Attention to the weak Paſſages of 
a rich Speaker than to the fine Reaſonings 
of a needy Logician, This Reſpect of 
Perſons and Things proceeds not from a 
Love to Truth, but from an Attachment 
to- Pride and Vanity. Did a Man ſeek 


after Truth with Sincerity he would be 


as glad to find it in the Cottage of a Pea- 
ſant as in the Palace of a Prince; the 
poor Man's Wiſdom would be properly 
regarded and the rich Man's Follies 
would be. treated with Contempt. A 
pompous Appearance, Splendor and Gran- 
deur, may dazzle weak Eyes, and raiſe a 
Duſt before the unthinking Multitude; 
but a righteous Man judges calmly, upon 
ſecond Thoughts, and conſiders every 
Circumſtance with mature Deliberation ; l 


Prov. ix. * 


e wiſe Sen- 
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he does not reject a wiſe Man's Opinion 
though he be poor, nor take a Fool's 
Counſel though he be immenſely rich. 
It has indeed ſometimes happened, I be- 


lieve, that the poor Man's Wiſdom has 
born down all Oppoſition, and the poor 


wiſe Man has been ſuffered, becauſe he 


could not be hindered, to ſtart out of Ob- 
ſcurity, and appear in the publick Circle 
of Life; but then it has been owing to 
ſome uncommon Genius; for the com- 
mon Dint of Ingenuity would hardly be 
ſufficient to ſtrike out a Light for the 
Guidance of Inferiors, while thoſe infe- 
rior Capacities could not be prevailed up- 
on to believe that the poor Man had in 
Reality exceeded the true Pitch of their 
own Wiſdom, Diſcretion and Underſtand- 
ing; for a poor Man frequently finds it 
difficult to perſuade others that his Sen- 
timents are worth Obſervation, while the 
Opinions of the Rich are readily ſwal- 
lowed, and embraced with the utmoſt 
Greedineſs, even before they come to the 
Bottom of the Underſtanding, I only 
mention this to ſhew, that the Cauſe of 
the Poor is diſregarded in almoſtevery In- 
ſtance ; that even his Converſation is little 
eſteemed, 
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eſteemed, and that he is not ſuffered to 

influence among golden Fools; but the 
. Scripture will tell you, in a Variety of 
Places, that God is no Reſpefter of Per- 
ſons, and that if ye have Reſpect to Per. 
fons ye commit Sin, and are convinced of 
tbe — oi as Tranſgreſſors, 
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PRO V. xiv. 31. 


He tha f oppreſeth the poor reproacheth bis 
Maker; but be that honoureth him bath 
Mercy on the poor. 


IT bas been reckoned, in all Ages, and 
] in every Place, an effential Part of 
the righteous Man's Character, to be mer- 
ciful to the Poor, charitable to his Neighe 
bours, and benevolent to Mankind. 
Under various religious Denominations, 
this has always been eſteemed a funda- 
mental Point; deſtitute of. theſe ſociable 
Virtues, every Man becomes an uſeleſs 


and inſignificant Mortal; but if he runs 
into the oppoſite Extreme, and becomes 


guilty of Oppreſſion, Injuſtice and Vio- 
lence, he not only reproaches his Maker, 
is if he was a partial and cruel Being, but 

.F expoſes 


(42). 


expoſes himſelf likewiſe to the Indignation 
and Reſentment of an injured People, 
Oppreſſion may very juſtly be ranked 
among the very worſt of Vices ; it con- 
verts Mankind into Savages, and draws 
them on from one Degree to another of 
the moſt cruel and barbarous Deport- 
ment, He that oppreſſeth the poor, re- 
proaches, and is guilty of Ingratitude a- 
gainſt his Maker: And to call a Man un- 
grateful, is in Effect calling him every 
Thing that is bad; for Injuſtice, Violence 
and Extortion, are deteſtable both to God, 
and every reaſonable Man. 
In diſcourſing from theſe Words, I 
ſhall Firſt enquire into the various Kinds 
of Opprefſion, and ſhew in what Reſpects 
they caſt a Reproach upon Providence ; 
| ſhall then point out the great Beauty and 
Excellence of a different Character; and 
_ conclude with a ſuitable Application. 
But before I enter upon the Firſt of 
theſe, it will be proper to ſay ſomething 
with Regard to the Objects upon which 
this injurious Vice is generally put into 
Exerciſe and Execution; and thoſe are the 
poor and indigent Part of our Fellow- 
Creatures. Oppreſſion is very ſeldom, it 


ever, 
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ever, levelled againſt the rich, becauſe 


they are placed in a great Meaſure above 


its Reach. The rich Man can either 
make himſelf content without elegant and 
ſuperfluous Things, or is able to purchaſe 
them at an exorbitant Price ; whereas the 
poor Man 1s hable to be pinched not only 
in the Conveniences, but even in almoſt 
all the Neceſſaries of Life. If a rich 
Man opprefſes his Neighbour, they are 
generally a Match for each other; but the 
poor Man has none to help him: And 
therefore, if 4 rich Man will ſue thee at 
the Law, and take away thy Coat, let him 
bave thy Cloak alſo ; and if he compels thee 
to go a Mile go with him twain, It a 
rich Man chuſes the Ways of an Op- 
preſſor, he may diſtreſs the poor in a Va- 
riety of Inſtances ; he has it in his Power 
to abuſe and injure thoſe who have a De- 
pendance upon him, and it is impoſſible 
for the poor Man to redreſs himſelf ; for 
a fatal Dilemma lies before him, and take 
whether Side he will he muſt be a certain 
Sufferer. A Man of an independent For- 
tune, provided he does not expoſe himſelf 
to the Cenſures of right Reaſon, and the 
good Laws of his Country which are 

| F 2 grounded 
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grounded upon it, may ſay what * 


pleaſes; and as he covets no Man's Mo- 
ney he needs be afraid of no Man's Diſ. 
pleaſure ; but it is otherwiſe with ſuch as 
are in a State of Dependance. The poor 
Man who gets his Living by his daily 


Labour, if he contradicts his Maſter, or 


ſpeaks any Thing, though ever ſo true, in 
Oppoſition to his Maſter's Intereſt, may 
depend upon his Frowns, and that he will 
withdraw his Favours from him; the 
Conſequence of which muſt ſometimes be 
inevitable Beggary and Ruin ; for which 
Reaſon he 1s obliged many Times to ſup- 
preſs the Truth, is drawn into mean Com- 
pliances, and obliged to do what he diſ- 
likes, for Fear of incurring ſome greater 


. Miſchief ; ſuch a Man's Condition is 


really to be pitied, and certainly admits 
of ſome favourable Allowance, Moſt 
certain it is, that we ought to ſuffer rather 
than fin; but while a Servant :s obliged 
by Force and Compulſion, to countenance, 
in ſome Degree, the Errors and Miſtakes 


of his Maſter, he may do himſelf an In- 


jury, but can be of no Service in reclaim- 
ing his Maſter by oppoſing him : In ſuch 


a Caſe as this, I hambly apprebend, the 
=” | EY Offence 
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' Offence will be totally imputed to the 


rich Man, and cannot reaſonably be 


charged upon the Dependant ; which was 


actually the Caſe of Naaman, the Syrian: 
When Eliſba had cured him of his Le- 
proſy, he deſired that fπwo Mules Burden 
of Earth might be give bim; for, lays he, 

thy Servant will henceforth offer neither 
Burnt-offering, nor Sacrifice unto other 
Gods, but unto the Lord ; yet believing 

that his Maſter would till retain the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion; therefore, ſays he, in 


this Thing the Lord pardon thy Servant, 


that when my Maſter goes into the Houſe 
of Rimmon, to worſhip there, and be lean- 


etb on my Hand, and I bow myſelf in the 


2 of Rimmon, when 1 bow down my- 
elf in the Houſe of Rimmon, the Lord 
pardon thy Servant in this Thing *. Thus 


it is with thoſe Clergymen who depend 


upon Perſons in high Life, or upon their 
Auditors for a Maintenance; if they diſ- 


pleaſe in any Point they are ſure to ſuffer _ 


for it, If they cannot in Conſcience come 
up to the Standard of Orthodoxy, the 

uſual Way is to trim, - varniſh and gloſs 
Things over, and equivocate a little to 


® 2 Kiage v. 17, 18, 


make 
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make them palatable. If thoſe Perſons 
be of an oppreſſive Temper, then Truth 
muſt be ſtifled; the great Duties of Pa- 
tience, Reſignation and Acquieſcence, 
muſt be recommended to the poot, that 
they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to the rich, 
and be content with their Condition, Thus 
the poor are ſometimes oppreſſed by, and 
become Dupes to the rich, and it is the 
Man only who has no Dependance upon 
ſuch People that dares be bold to ſay--their 
Money periſh with them. Thus have 1 
attempted to ſhew, that the poor are the 
chief Objects or Subjects of Oppreflion : 
Becauſe, Firſt ; They cannot ſubſiſt 
without the Neceflaries of Life: And 
then, Secondly ; Becauſe thoſe Neceſſaries 
depend upon others, 7 
Which leads me to enquire into the va- 
rious Kinds of Opprefſion, and to ſhew 
in what Reſpects they caſt a Reproach up- 
on Providence, | FG 
Ina the firſt Place then, ſometimes it 
happens that poor Men are oppreſſed by 
being made the Objects of Inſult and 
Contempt; they are often deſpiſed, diſ- 
regarded and ill treated, ® «« As if a Man's 
2 cane % | 
| * cc good 


Being with whom it is eaſy to make a 
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c . Senſe held Proportion with his 
« Acres, and his Underſtanding was equal 
« to his Eſtate; whereas to contemn a 
© Perſon for being born Heir to Poverty 
* and a poor Education, is great Barba- 
te rity and a Reproach upon Providence; 
© beſides, Poverty ſometimes comes upon 
* us by unavoidable Accidents : The La- 
* bour and Induſtry of many Years are 
« deſtroyed on a ſudden ; a comfortable 
& Fortune 1s burnt down, carried to the 
%% Bottom by a Tempeſt, or buried under 


* the Ruins of an Earthquake. Some- 


« times People are poor becauſe they are 
© reſolved to be honeſt;” and therefore 


to deſpiſe a Perſon for Circumſtances 


which he cannot help, is an Affront to that 


poor Man rich. But further--- . To 
ſqueeze à poor Man when we have 
“ him in a Strait, is in fact oppreſſive and 
„ injurious, *' for it happens ſometimes 
* that a Man's Neceflity muſt come to any 
« Terms. -The Exchange may be bene- 
* ficial tho' ſcrewed up never ſo high ;” 
thus as an ingenious Author has obſerved, 
he who weighs Diamonds againſt Bread, 
+ Collier's Eflays, | by. 
« when 


(4) 

hen he is ready to ſtarve, is a Gainer 
«© by the Bargain” The poor Man muſt 
have Bread, and therefore muſt ſubmit, 


tho obliged to riſe early, fit up late, and 
feed upon the moſt uncomfortable Viands; 


he's forced to comply with very unreafon- 


able Conditions, if required, provided he can 
but keep, as is commonly ſaid, his Soul 


and Body together: Oppreſſion is there- 


fore an unchriſtian Practice, whether on 
the rich or the poor Man's Side; tho! it but 

ſeldom happens to fall upon the former. 
The poor ſeldom have it in their Power to 
diſtreſs the rich; but ſhould it ever hap- 
pen, as no doubt it ſometimes does, it is 


offering an Affront to our Maker, and is 


equally a Reproach upon the Conduct of 
divine Providence, * If a Man, indeed, 
1 be reduced by his Vices and ſunk into a 
« State of Povetry thro' his own Extrava- 
*« gance, he ought to be coldly received 
« but not inſulted ; becauſe as Poverty is 
« his Fault, that alone,” without any ad- 
ditional Scoffing or Scurrility, © ought to 
« be his Puniſhment.” To carry our Re- 
ſentment any further, is to invaJe the 
divine Prerogative, and conſequently a Re- 

© Culier's Eſſays, 


proach 
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proach upon our Maker, as tho' he was 
wanting in the Execution of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. In a Word, to ſqueeze our 
Neighbour when we have him in a Strait, 
to build upon his Ruin, or to make anAd- 
vantage of his Diſtreſs is a Behaviour higbly 
provoking in the Eyes of Almighty God ; 
it is acting upon Terms of Diſhonour, and 
ſavours not only of Fraud and Cozenaze, 
but of Rigour and Inhumanity, 
To monopolize or engroſs the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, with a Deſign to en- 
hance or raiſe the Prices of them to an 
exorbitant Pitch, is Wickedneſs in 
ſuperlative Degree. It is a moſt ſhocking 
and monſtrousKind of Oppreſſion; nothing 
can exceed it, nor indeed come up to it. 
Ifa Man was to ſet his Wits at Work, 
and live. to the Age of Metbuſaleb, he 
might indeed commit the ſame Crime over 


and over again, but he could never de- 


ſerve a worſe Character; for it is the very 
Quinteſſence of all other Vices in one. 
The Love of Money is the Root of ALL Evil, 
which while ſome covet after they err from 
the Faith, and pierce themſelves thro' with 
many Sorrows ®. 
„ 1 Tim, vi. 10, i RT OY 
'G Another 


* 
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Another Branch of Oppreſſion is when 
People adulterate the Neceſſaries of Life 
and make the Poor ® ſpend their Money for 
that which is not Bread, and their Labour 
for that which ſatisfies them not: This is, 
as the Scripture calls it, grinding the Face 
of the Poor, an Article that ovght to 
be redteſſed, and will be ſo as ſoon as 
poſſible in every well- ordered Conſtitution 
of Things; and the covetous Worldling who 
ſells Chaff inſtead of Bread, will one Day 
become & like the Chaſf which the Wind 
driveth away. | 

To mix uſeleſs or pernicious Things 
with the Supports of Life is a very great 
Crime: A Crime made up of ſeveral 
different Vices; it is diſhoneſt as well 
as barbarous; and a Man muſt be an 
overgrown Monſter in Iniquity before he 


can perſuade or prevail upon himſelf to 
commit ſuch a deteſtable Piece of Wicked- 


3 


nes, which is really offenſive to Nature, 


and ſhocking to the Perceptions of Hu- 
manity; ſuch Mixtures would be criminal 
in the moſt. ſevere Famine, becauſe they 
have not the leaſt Tendency towards the 
Preſervation of Life, but are really de- 

Laich iii, 15, 1 
ſtructive 


48 


ſtructive of Health, and might probably 
bring Diſtempers upon the human Body. 
This is therefore by no Means allowable; 
and it is the Buſineſs of wiſe and good Ma- 


giſtrates to bring Offenders in this Way to 

Juſtice as far as lies in their Power; which 
if they do not, they themſelves muſt in 
ſome Degree be accountable to the ſu- 


preme Bring, for tbe pernicious Conſe- 
quence of conniving at them. 
As I have attempted to illuſtrate the va- 


rious Kinds of Oppreſſion, I ſhall now 


proceed in a more particular Manner to 
ſhew in what Reſpect they caſt a Reproach 


upon Providence, In the Firſt Place. 


The Man who endeavours to monopolize 


the Necefſaries of Life, that is to engroſs 


or get them into his own Power, en- 


croaches upon God's Prerogative; he 
wants to have the Bleſſings of Providence, 


like Simon Magus, that he may diſpenſe 
them 'at his own Pleaſure, ſetting him- 


| ſelf in the Room of his Maker, and mak- 
ing himſelf as God, having Life and Death,  - 


at his Diſpoſal, and doing what ſeems good 
in his own Eyes; he ſtrikes at God's pro- 


vidential Government of the World, and 
rears himſelf up as an Idol, expecting the 


* | Reverence 


(32). 


| Reverence and Homage of thoſe who are 


ſo unhappy as to have their Dependence 
upon him ; he robs God of his Glory, and 
aſſumes that Honour which is peculiar to 
the great Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, 


and therefore may truly be ſaid to reproach 


his Maker. | 

Beſides; As Famine is one of God's 
| fore Judgments, ſo to create “ an artiß- 
cial Famine, is io multiply the Miſeries of 
Life ; and to do this, purely on the Ac- 
count of the Love of Money, is acting 
a moſt audacious as well as wicked Part: 
It is like taking the Thunderbolts out 
of the Hands of Omnipotence, and caſt- 
ing about Firebrands, Arrows and Death; 
ſuch a daring and impious Circumſtance, 
one would be inclined to think was out of 


the Power of Man to put himſelf into; as 


it debaſes human Nature ſo much, and 


is levelled ſo remarkably againſt the great 


Power and Providence of God, He who 


looks upon a State of Poverty with a 


2 It cannot be ſuppoſed that the Author could be 2c. 


qusinted with any particular Schemes: His Opinion in this 
Point wes grounded upon Accounts received from credible 


Perſone : but chiefly upon the News Papers and Mags- 
zines, publiſhed at that Lime. To thoſe be refers (he is · 


quilitive Reader. 
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contemptuous and haughty Air, does, in 
Effect, deſpiſe and reproach that Provi- 
dence which has placed thoſe People in 
the lower Scenes of Life: Bat let ſuch 
remember, that it is not he who acts the 
longeſt or moſt eminent Part upon the 
Stage that comes off with the greateſt 
Applauſe, but he who acts his Part beſt, 
whatever it happens to be; and therefore 
thoſe who lead virtuous and good Lives, 
will be regarded by the thinking and valu- 
able Part of Mankind, though they are 
not in a State of Affluence and Proſperity, 
This leads me to the ſecond Thing 
propoſed ; and that is, To point out the 
great Beauty and Excellence of the op- 
polite Character. "AR" 
But be chat honoureth bis Maker, ſays 
my Text, hath Mercy on the poor : That 
is ſuch a Man is, upon the whole, of 
a charitable, ſympathizing, benevolent 
Temper and Diſpoſition of Mind: He 
does not abuſe and diſtreſs the poor in 
the main Supports of Life, and then 
compound for a good Name by ſome 
bublick and charitable Donations; but 
the whole of his Behaviour and Con- 
duct, the very Bent and Tenor, of bo 
2 Lie 
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Life and Converſation, is Charity, Mercy 
and Compaſhon : He does not give Alms 
to be ſeen of Men: He does not do it 
with a View to popular Applauſe ; but he 
places himſelf in the Circumſtances of o- 
thers, and does as he would willingly be 
done unto: He knows that he cannot be 
— to God, and therefore can ſhew 
his Gratitude no other Way, than by treat- 
ing thoſe with Humanity who are in Cir- 
cumſtances capable of being profited by him. 
The ſubject Matter of Man's Acquit- 
tance or Condemnation at the deciſive 
Day, is repreſented by Love, Charity, 
Almſgiving, and their oppoſite Vices.--- 
1 was hungry, and ye gave me Meat; 
that is, you gave it to my Diſci- 
ples and Followers, which was in Effect 
the ſame with your giving it to myſelf; 
for he who honoureth God muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be merciful to the poor and needy, 
becauſe he can honour God no other Way 
in fact, than thro' tranſlating the Favours, 
'conferred on him by diyine Providence, to 
Men of like Paſſions with himſelf, who 
ſtand in Need of his Aſſiſtance, and may 
be profited by him. This is the only ſute 
Way to evidence the Sincerity of his In- 
3 tentions; 
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tentions ; and therefore 8. Jobn exhorts, 
that he who profeſſes to love God, muſt 
8 the Truth of his Profeſſion appear 
good Will towards Men; or as he 
Natel expreſſes i it by loving his Ban 
alſo. 
oe to be more particular; let us en- 
quire into the various Ways and Methods 
in which Men of all Profeſſions may ex- 
erciſe Compaſſion and Charity towards the 


. miſerable and diſtteſſed. 


And Firſt of all; It is evident from the 
Reaſon of Things, that Health is an Ar- 
ticle to which the poor have a Sort of na- 
tural Right; for as we are all made of one 
Blood, and equally liable to a Variety of 
Diſorders, if Nature can poſſibly be re- 
lieved by Art, no Man ſhould want this 
Relief barely upon account of his Pover- 
ty; nor ſhould any Man be ſuffered to 
labour under bodily Diſtempers, merely 
becauſe he has not where-with-all to 
for the Reſtoration of his Health: A muy 
tual Claim in this Point ſeems to ſubſiſt, 
among all Ranks and Degrees of Men, of 
being ſerviceable to each other, and to 
neglect or overlook the poor in this Par- 


| ticular i is the ready Way to bring down 


= 3» 
: Jodgments Upon a People ; and therefore 


thoſe are much to be commended, and 


are indeed Bleſſings to a Nation, who ge- 
nerouſly exert themſelves in promoting the 
temporal Health and Happineſs of their 
Fellow- Creatures; who do not found an 
Hoſpital 'at Death to compound for the 
Sins of a miſ-ſpent Life, but are merciful 
to the poor at a Time when even they 
themſelves are in the Prime of their 
Days, and in all Probability, may live 
to ſee, in repeated Inſtances, the good Con- 
| ſequence of their benevolent Conduct. 
But Secondly ; The poor as well as 
rich have a right to Juftice; for though 
every Man cannot go to the Expence of 
Law, yet he ſhould have Right done him 
notwithſtanding that; for which Reaſon, 
ſome publick Proviſion in this as well as 
the former Caſe, may at firſt Thought 
appear equally neceflary ; but as it ſome- 
times happens that the Remedy is worſe 
than the Diſeaſe itſelf, it might induce 
the: malevolent; Part of the Poor to be the 
"more litigious: And hence appears the 
Imperfection of ſuch-like Inſtitutions ; that 
no Regulation will ceach every Caſe ; and 
notwithſtanding all the Laws and Statutes 


that 
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that can be made, fomething after all 
muſt be left to the Conſcienec, to the vo- 
lantary Conduct and Behaviour of Man- 
kind. But this I muſt take opon me to 
fay, That he who honoureth his Maker, 
whether engaged in the Profeſſion of 
Law; or in "he Adminiſtration of Phy» 
fick, will always be merciful to à poor 
Man ; will ever be ready to plead his 
righteous Cauſe, or to reftore his Health 
upon the moſt reaſonable Terms; and will 
not expect the ſame Acknowledgement 
from a poor labouting Perſon as from 
A thoſe who are well able to endure the 
0 oh Expence. | | 
df And fo it is hkewiſe with 
* Minifters of the Goſpel t The Divine, if 
| he does his Duty in an. impartial Manner, 
i vill not ſereen the Viees of the Power- 
x ful; he will exclaita loudly againſt 
- preflion when there #ppears to be Occb- 
fion for ir, and wit ufe his beſt Endea- 

ours in Behalf of the poor and needy, 
Indeed, if he finde People invincibly ob» 
ſtinate and irreclaimable, impatient of 
Reproof, full of Wrath and Reſentmem, 
then our bleſſed Lord, and even com- 
mon Pruddnee- itſelf, *commitals him to 
bat M 5 „ 


to 


nut inevitably Sores bi ſe if and tranf- 
Prefs:the Words of mx 
"if he ;bonours his Maker, It is an 
| | to have: Mercy v 
3 for be that 
eſpecially for thoſe of 
bis own \ Houſe: bath denied the” Faith, and 
W than an Infidel s. 
A Miniſter, however, it he be merci- 
ful to the Soult of Men, will give proper 
Advice 5 3 of his Power, and 
warn ' Sinners of approaching Danger, 
as well as rich have a Hake wo 


. _— Inſtruction, and the former ought 

to enjoy ĩt at the Expence of the latter; but 
if the 5 Hchiirefuſe — 5 their Aſſiſtance 
in propagating the and prom oting 
the Knowledge of Truth, they are evi- 
denily-ouriof the Ae their Duty, and 
, Wer Favour. of 
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to himſelf, This is the humane, the, ges 
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Man wiſely enn6ders all chin : A4 in hes 
Particulars, he flat benoureth bit Mater 
will have Mercy an ibe poor. A mercy 
fol Man will not impoſe upon 


his Fellow- 
Creatures; if engaged in Traſſet and 
Merchandiſe he will not abuſe or 
ſuch as want Diſcernment; will pity: the 
narrow - Circumſtances of his indigent 
Neighbour ; will not exact upon the Ne- 
ceſſity of another; will not create an arti 
ial Scarcity, or "make uſe of his Neigh- 
bour's Indiſcretion to his own Advantage; 
will not flatter the conceited, or build his 
Proſperity upon the Ruin of other; he 
will on the N love his Neighbour, 
and do that to others which he could wiſh 
in the ſame Circumſtances/might be done 


nerous, the charitable and beneficent 
Man; and unleſs a Man acts up to this 
Character, he cannot properly: be ſaid to 
honour hie Maker "as he :ought to do. 
Every Man, thaugh never ſo poor, has. 


natural Right to ſo much as is abſolutely 


neceſſary to ſuppott his Being; for which 
Reaſon, hp Tones dane Country 

ve put it out of .the Power of covetous. 
Men to famiſh, RE as _ SLY a5 
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| they: think proper. The pnor vio hy Law 


to enjoy a Subbtence, which yet doeg 
not . exdude the Generaſity of the pious 
and well-difpoſed ; fo, the he who he- 


noureth his Maker, may ſhew Merey tio 


the poor according to their reſpectiye Cir- 
 cumſtances and Deſerts, by adding to that 
| ſcanty Allowance ſome generous Gratuitiet 

of his own. Mercy ta the poor, is 4 
Debt which he that honcurs his Maker, 
and is in Circumſtances to do it, owes to 
the Publick. In ſame Branches of Trade 
and Merchaudi/e the Price of Commodi - 
ties is fixed, and conſequently bath rich 
and poor are and ought in Juſtice to be e- 
qually uſed; but then this is no Hindrance 
to Charity and Alaſgiving ; beſides, as I 
obſerved jut now, the Subfiſtence af the 


fc or Diuinity, to which the poor 


| have an undoubted Right, the Caſe is 
' otherwiſe ; and in theſe and ſuch-like In- 


ſtances, there is Room both for the Prac- 


titioner and the Publick to ſuccour the 
diſtreſſed: And unleſs they do this, they 
may be taxed wich oppreſſing the poor and 


reproaching their Maker ; but if they &6+ 


eu 


by Law eſtabliſhed. But in Law, 


Om. = as PI 


(6) 
— on they _— in theſe Partiguiars 
ercy upon the poor, ' 
This _ me 19 conclude the Subs 
ject with à brief Applicatiag,  - - 
And naw, my Friends, abaye al 
Things * have fervent Charity among 
yourſelves, far Charity fall cover the Mul- 
titude of Sins: and uſe Hoſpitality ons 1 
another. wit bout grudging for thus auh 
the Apoſtle ; He which: /awerb ſparingly 
ſhall reap alſo;ſparingly, and be which ſaws 
h bountifully (hall reap alſo bauntifully : 
Every Mon according as be purpeſeth in bis 
Heart (6 let bim giue, not grudgingly or of 
Necefity ; far God leueth a cbearful Giver, 
No good Man. will grudge: to help the 
diſtreſſed, Whatever is the Channel of 
Conveyance ; he will not only part with 
that chearfully , which he is bound to 
give by the Laws of his Country, hut will 
add ſome voluntary Contribution far the 
better Being of the needy and diſtreſſed. 
Thoſe Ne ace brought into Diſtreſs by un- 
zwaidable Accidents ate really to be pitied; 
and even thaſe who. are brought ta Po- 
verty theo their own Folly, 'oavld 8 106 10 
n neglecte . 
? 2 Cor. in, 6 7. 


Such 


WF: : 


Such as are decayed: and reduced by 
Caſualty, or for Conſcience Sake, their 


Character ſhould be thoroughly conſidered, 

and they ſhould be treated with a diſ- 

tinguiſhing Regard, The Manner of do- 
ing ſuch Perſons any Service ſhould be 
particularly gentle and good-natured ; and 

x | therefore let me adviſe you, my Friends, 

: it} in every Act of Generofity, to ſtudy, not 

= | only what to do, but how to do it in a kind 

| and acceptable Manner, Every Man in 
Diſtreſs ſhould not be treated as a Beggar; 
nor every charitable Action performed with 
' the Air of giving an Alms. To aſſiſt Peo- 

' ple of Parts and Education, eſpecially 
thoſe who have been in good Circum- 
ſtances, in a rough and overbearing Man- 
ner, is very unbecoming. Uſe -overy = 
Perſon in a Manner ſuitable to his Condi- WW 

tion; for Haughtineſs and Ill-Nature in WW 
_ afliſting the diſtreſſed, makes the Kind- 
neſs of little Value, eſpecially to feeling 
and delicate Minds.. Perſons of Worth . 
and good Senſe, if they accidentally fall into © 
Diſtreſs, or if they be placed by Provi- IU 
dence in the lower Scenes of Lite, ſhould Ir 
notwithſtanding that, as I obſerved before, 

be treated with a diſtinguiſhing — * 
A elieve 


_—_ _ be 

| by Relieve them as an Act of Generoſity, 
heir : Debt of Honour; Perſons of Character, * 
* ſuch as I have juſt now deſcribed, have a 
4if. Claim to mild Uſage ; a Rigbt to be well 
do- treated, and kindly received; becauſe 'a 
| be I State of De ce to Men of generous 
principles, is of itſelf a ſufficient Affliction; 
which made the wiſe Son of Sirac ob- 
ſerve, that the Life of him that dependeth 
on another Man's Table, is not to be count- 
ed for a Life, and therefore, my Son, ſays 
he, lead not @ Beggar's Life, for better 
1s if to die than to beg ®; that is in other 
Words a State of Dependance is ſubject to 
ſo many Inconveniences, that even Death 
itſelf is eſteemed in ſome Reſpects more 
eligible to Perſons of tender and delicate 
dentiments; therefore don't aſſume an 
overbearing, haughty Air of Authority, 
when you confer Favours upon another, 
but do it in a good-natur'd and affectionate 
Manner; for ſuch-like Perſons will be 
luffciently ſenfible, of every Obligation 
into N oonferr'd upon them, without any rude or 

i- kind Dictatings to be ſo. Such a mean 
nd ungenerous Manner of conferring Fa- 
'wurs is a very great Weakneſs or ſomething 


* ©® Reclof, nl. 29. 


that 


* 
. 


(64) 
that deſerves a worſe Name, Finally, 
my Bretheren, ler all Things be dont with 
is certainly a Virtue, becauſe the oppoſite 
Behaviour is an Infult and Afftont; and to 
infolt or affront our Fellow-Creatures, is 
what we have no Right to do: Upon the 
whole, confider the Words of my Text, 
and lay them to Heart, Square your e- 
ER. 

He that oppreſſeth the Poor r 
his Maker, 25 be that honoureth bim hath 
Mercy on the Pof, © 
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HE Author begs Leave to enter a” 
Caveat againſt all particular and 
perſonal Applications, which are the re 
ind moſt 17 Method to deſtroy 4 
Miniſter's Uſefolnefs in any Religious Aſ- 
ſembly whatſoever ; for when a Member 
of any ſuch Society takes it into his Head 
o think himſelf pointed at, every Sermon, 
though never ſo general, is turned into a 
Libel, and it becomes almoſt impoſſible 
for a Miniſter to utter any Thing but. 
what may and will be converted into Ri- 
dicule and Satire; his Diſcourſes, though 
never fo innocent and” inoffenüve will 
conſtantly be conftrued into Sarcaſm and 
Imedive 3 bis Endeavours to do good 
will be entirely blaſted” in Proportion as 
uch an Qpinjan prevails among his Au- 
tory z and as this infectious Notion is 
pernicious to the laſt Degree, and is fre- 

I- quently 


. * 0 ; 
o | . N 
47 | wh, 


_ quently the Subject of Complaint, the Au- 
| thor begs Leave to recommend the Words 
of the Apoſtle, 2 Peter i. 20. As likewiſe 
that Obſervation of the Spectator, Vol. 8. 
No. 568, which may perhaps be of Uſe in 
ſoftening if not curing. the moſt inveterate 
T 


THE END. 
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rcarvobs mTeNTIONs + 
Popiſh Projectors FRUSTRATED; 
a juſt Reaſon for Gratitude and Exultation: 


A SERMON 


| Nee on Sunday, Nov. 5, 17493 to a 
Society of Proteſtant Diſſenters, at Con- 
gleton, in Cheſhire; | 


—_—_ | 
A Small SCRIPTU RE CATECHISM 


intended. tor the more ſpeedy Iaſtruction 
of Tomy; in the Prigziples of ReL1610N, 


Both the above, by R. ROBINSON. 
"us _ ęferes 
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JESUS CHRIST, as contained in 1 
2 ** \$arrach 18 riptures 3 ' together uh“ 
© PRACTICAL SzxH upon raſh. Jodg- 

ent; and a PosTsCRIPT 1 
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that which is good, 
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